THE 

ETCHER  NOTES. 


AT  THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

Society  of  Painter-Etchers. 

HE  exhibition  of  this  Society,  which  opened 
at  the  Hanover  Gallery  at  the  beginning  of 
last  month,  practically  demonstrates  the 
great  advance  which  etching  has  made  in 
this  country  during  the  past  few  years.  As 
stated  in  the  introduction,  this  exhibition  has  been  instituted  I 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  ^ 
interest  displayed  in  etching  to  justify  the  establishment  of 
a  separate  society.  Judging  from  the  ready  response,  the 
promoters  have  decided  at  once  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
and  elect  members  from  the  body  of  exhibitors.  Owing  to 
the  short  notice  (not  more  than  three  months),  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  on  the  walls  of  the  exhibition  many  works 
with  which  we  are  well  acquainted ;  it  is,  however,  wisely 
determined  that  in  future  exhibitions  only  new  works  will  be 
accepted.  Consequently,  subsequent  exhibitions  will  create 
much  more  interest  than  the  present. 

Nearly  all  the  well-known  English  etchers  are  fairly  repre¬ 
sented,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  of  their  various 
styles  each  etcher’s  works  have  been  hung,  as  far  as  possible, 
together.  Mr.  Colin  Hunter,  who  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
north  wall,  sends  six  etchings  which  appear  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time;  one  of  them  is  a  large  and  striking  plate, 
“The  Gare  Loch,”  in  which  the  painter  has  successfully 
endeavoured  to  produce  with  the  needle  the  same  broad 
effects  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  on  his  canvases. 
Space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  each 
etcher’s  works,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  Mr. 
Seymour  Haden,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hook,  R.A.,  Mr.  Legros,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Macbeth,  Mr.  Tissot,  Mr.  Heywood  Hardy,  Mr. 
Chattock,  and  Mr.  Haig  are  well  represented  by  some  of  their 
best  plates.  Amongst  the  painters  who  have  more  recently 
practised  the  art  of  etching,  Mr.  Otto  Weber  with  his  three 
plates — “  Mid-day  Meal,”  “  A  Moment’s  Rest,”  “  Sunday  ” — 
requires  special  notice ;  the  first,  although  in  an  unfinished 
state,  displays  careful  work,  but  the  second  is  perhaps  the 
best  of  the  three.  Mr.  O.  Bacher  and  Mr.  Duvenck  both 
send  views  in  Venice,  which  all  bear  a  strong  resemblance  in 
style  to  the  plates  of  a  well-known  etcher.  And  since  the 
exhibition  has  opened,  some  works  by  Mr.  Duvenck’s  pupils, 
Messrs.  H.  A.  Rosenburg,  T.  Wendel,  and  G.  E.  Hopkins, 
have  been  added ;  these  are  also  views  in  Venice,  and  are 
executed  with  considerable  skill. 

The  American  etchers  are  largely  represented  in  this 
exhibition;  their  works  are  far  too  numerous  to  admit  of 
their  being  mentioned  separately,  for  there  are  altogether  ten 
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etchers  dating  from  America,  each  sending  some  six  or 
seven  plates.  The  works  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moran,  Mr.  Stephen 
Parrish,  and  others,  show,  however,  that  within  the  last  two 
j  years  the  art  of  etching  has  made  rapid  strides  in  America. 
Probably  owing  to  the  desire  to  find  out  the  exact  state  of 
the  art,  no  limit  has  been  placed  as  to  the  number  of  works 
each  artist  may  choose  to  send ;  consequently  the  exhibition 
is  a  little  overwhelming  as  regards  quantity :  this,  we  have 
no  doubt,  will  be  rectified  on  future  occasions. 


NOTICES  OF  ART  BOOKS. 

Old  Inns. 

The  third  and  last  part  of  the  late  Edwin  Edwards’s  “Old 
Inns,”‘  the  early  appearance  of  which  we~  announced  last 
month,  has  just  been  issued.  Although  the  work  can  now 
never  be  completed,  it  is  of  great  interest,  for  these  pictu¬ 
resque  and  truthful  views  will  year  by  year  become  more 
valuable  as  the  quaint  old  inns  are  gradually  removed  to 
make  way  for  more  magnificent  establishments  suitable  to 
the  tastes  of  the  present  day. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  hostelries  which  appear  in  the  volume 
now  before  us  have  already  disappeared,  notably  those 
which  formerly  stood  in  the  old  city  of  Bristol. 

The  twenty-five  plates  which  are  contained  in  this  final 
part  represent,  for  the  most  part,  old  inns  in  the  south  and 
south-west  of  England.  The  first  plate  is  “  Fulham  Bridge 
Tavern,”  which  is  better  known  to  the  public  as  the  old 
house  at  the  end  of  Putney  Bridge.  The  “  Adam  and  Eve  ” 
Inn,  Chelsea,  which  has  been  pulled  down,  is  an  effective 
plate,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  series. 

There  are  several  views  of  the  banks  of  the  river  lower 
down — amongst  them,  the  “  Riverside  Taverns,  Greenwich,” 
and  the  “  Falcon  Inn,”  Gravesend.  Then  we  come  to  Can¬ 
terbury,  with  a  view  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospice  and  the  “  Fal- 
staff  Inn.”  The  next  seven  plates  are  all  old  taverns  in 
Bristol,  of  which  but  few  remain ;  the  best  are  “  Quay  Side 
Taverns,”  the  “  Ship,”  “  White  Lion,”  and  “  Cat  and  Wheel " 
Inns. 

The  remaining  plates  are  views  of  old  inns  in  Shepton 
Mallet,  Gbstonbury,  Somerton,  Philip’s  Norton,  &c. ;  the 
two  last  in  the  book,  “  Old  Taverns  at  Exeter  ”  and  “  Back 
of  the  ‘Luttrell  Arms,’  Dunster,”  are  very  characteristic  of  the 
late  Edwin  Edwards’s  work,  and  form  a  fitting  ending  to 
the  volume.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  to  mention  the 
frontispiece,  which  is  the  sign  of  the  “  Boar’s  Head,”  Eastcheap. 


'  To  be  obtained  of  Mr.  McNair,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly. 
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ETCHER  NOTES. 


PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ETCHING, 

BY 

R.  S.  CHATTOCK. 

VIII. — On  Methods  of  Working  (continued). 

In  the  proposed  method,  the  darkest  lines  are  first 
needled,  and  bitten  to  a  depth  represented  by  12 — i.e.  to 
one-half  of  their  ultimate  depth.  The  plate  having  been 
removed  from  the  bath,  washed,  and  dried,  the  lines  next  in 
strength  are  needled,  and  bitten  to  a  depth  represented  by 
5,  when  the  lines  first  laid  will  have  reached  a  depth  repre¬ 
sented  by  17:  a  third  needling  then  follows,  and  a  biting 
for  a  depth  of  3,  when  the  first-laid  lines  will  have  reached 
a  depth  of  20,  and  the  second  a  depth  of  8 — after  which  the 
same  piocess  is  repeated  for  a  depth  of  2.  Two  further 
needlings  and  bitings  follow,  each  representing  a  depth  of  i,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  lines  first  laid  will  have  reached 
their  full  depth  of  24,  the  palest  a  depth  of  i,  and  the 
intermediate  lines  their  respective  depths  of  12,  7,  4,  and  2. 

It  is  a  matter  of  frequent  observation  that  lines  which  have 
been  executed  after  the  plate  has  undergone  a  long  immersion 
in  the  mordant  bath  are  more  readily  attacked  by  the  acid, 
and  are  widened  with  greater  rapidity  than  those  executed 
before  the  commencement,  or  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
biting  process — and  that  the  ground,  after  long  immersion, 
ceases  to  afford  to  the  copper  as  complete  a  protection  as  it 
did  at  first  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  both  in  Mr. 
Haden’s  original  process,  and  in  the  above  modification  of 
it,  the  ground  over  the  entire  plate  is  undergoing  this  weaken¬ 
ing  effect  of  the  mordant  during  the  whole  time  of  immersion. 
This,  unless  guarded  against,  might  lead  to  foul  biting  in 
passages  where  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  purity  of  the  lights, 
and  whenever  the  etcher  entertains  any  doubt  as  to  the  in¬ 
tegrity  or  strength  of  his  ground,  he  should  execute  the 
paler  passages  of  his  work,  bite,  and  stop  them  out  during 
its  earlier  stages.  Even  where  there  is  no  reason  for  appre¬ 
hension  in  regard  to  the  ground,  and  the  precaution  above 
suggested  is  therefore  deemed  unnecessary,  allowance  should 
still  be  made,  in  biting  pale  passages  executed  during  the 
later  stages  of  the  work,  for  the  increased  rapidity  with 
which  the  mordant  then  acts  upon  the  plate. 

The  methods  thus  far  considered  assume  that  effect  is 
sought  by  much  variation  in  the  depth  of  biting ;  and  in  the 
case  of  large  plates  it  is  essential  that  portions  should  be 
deeply  bitten,  in  order  that  power  and  solidity  of  work  may 
be  ensured.  In  small  plates,  however,  it  will  often  be  found 
that,  with  a  single  biting,  sufficient  variation  is  attainable  by 
judicious  management  of  the  needle-work — either  by  using 
needles  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  or  by  varying  the 
pressure  of  the  hand  in  working,  causing  the  needle  in  the 
heavier  passages  to  penetrate  the  copper,  and  thus  to  ac¬ 
celerate  the  action  of  the  mordant  It  is  needless  to  point 
out  that,  in  a  plate  intended  for  a  single  biting  only,  the 
dark  passages  should  be  closer  in  work  than  those  which  are 
to  be  pale — depth  of  shadow  being,  as  before  observed,  in 
proportion  to  the  juxtaposition  of  the  lines.  It  should  be 
added  that,  owing  to  the  comparatively  large  surface  of  the 
metal  exposed  to  the  acid  in  a  closely-worked  passage,  and 
the  greater  amount  of  chemical  action  going  on,  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  that  point  rises,  and  in  its  turn  intensifies  the 
action  of  the  mordant ;  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that,  even 
with  a  single  biting,  closely  worked  lines  are  more  rapidly 
and  deeply  bitten  than  those  which  are  open. 


The  plan  above  mentioned  of  immersing  the  plate  in  a 
bath  of  the  mordant  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction, 
and,  as  the  old  practice  may  under  certain  circumstances  be 
found  convenient,  it  will  be  well  shortly  to  describe  it. 
Round  the  margin  of  the  plate,  on  its  grounded  side,  a  ridge 
of  wax  is  raised  about  half  an  inch  in  height,  converting  the 
plate  into  a  shallow  dish  which  retains  the  mordant  when 
poured  over  it  In  order  to  render  the  joint  between  the 
wax  and  the  plate  impervious  to  liquid,  a  thick  iron  wire, 
bent  to  a  suitable  curve,  and  sufficiently  hot  to  melt  the  wax, 
should  be  passed  along  it,  and  at  one  comer  of  the  plate, 
an  opening  should  be  left  for  the  purpose  of  pouring  off  the 
mordant — such  opening  being  at  other  times  closed  with  a 
pellet  of  wax.  The  wax  may  be  prepared  by  melting  seven 
ounces  of  beeswax  and  twelve  ounces  of  Burgundy  pitch 
together,  and  adding  thereto  one  ounce  of  olive  oil.  It 
should  be  then  poured  into  tepid  water,  and  formed  into 
strips  for  use,  and  it  requires  to  be  slightly  warmed  before 
being  applied  to  the  plate. 

The  method  is,  of  course,  inapplicable  when  the  needle¬ 
work  is  carried  up  to  the  edge  of  the  plate,  and  the  operation 
certainly  involves  rather  more  trouble  and  delay  than  the 
method  with  the  bath.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plan  of 
leaving  a  margin  round  the  needle-work  is  for  many  reasons 
a  convenient  one,  and  the  etcher  may  find  the  method,  old- 
fashioned  as  it  is,  useful  in  such  an  emergency  as  the  break¬ 
ing  of  his  bath  when  he  is  far  from  his  base  of  operations. 
Even  without  such  a  catastrophe,  he  may  when  travelling 
desire  to  dispense  with  the  encumbrance  of  a  large  and 
heavy  bath,  and  this  the  plan  in  question  enables  him  to  do. 

IX. — On  Mordants. 

The  subject  of  working  with  the  needle  and  that  of 
“  biting  in  ”  are  so  intimately  connected  that,  in  treating  of 
the  former,  it  has  been  found  unavoidable  to  anticipate  many 
things  which  might  have  been  properly  reserved  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  chapter.  There  are,  however,  several  points  which  con¬ 
cern  the  mordant  alone,  and  these  now  call  for  discussion. 

The  mordants  at  present  in  general  use  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  according  to  their  action  upon  the  copper  being 
accompanied  or  not  by  ebullition  caused  by  the  escape  of 
gas,  and,  as  some  rather  important  consequences  flow  from 
this  characteristic,  it  will  be  well  to  treat  of  them  separately. 
Opinions  appear  to  differ  as  to  their  relative  excellence. 
The  worker  with  nitrous  acid  is  sometimes  heard  to  inveigh 
against  nitric  as  being  less  certain  and  even  in  its  action, 
while  the  worker  with  nitric  condemns  the  hydrochloric 
mordant  as  liable  to  yield  a  ragged  line,  and  thus  to  fail  in 
crispness  of  biting.  The  truth  is  that,  as  "  a  good  horse 
cannot  be  of  a  bad  colour,”  so  a  good  etching  cannot  be 
executed  with  a  bad  mordant — in  other  words,  the  excellence 
of  a  mordant  is  proved  by  its  success,  and,  as  first-rate 
results  have  imquestionably  been  obtained  from  each  of  the 
above-named  mordants,  and  some  etchers  appear  to  work 
equally  well  with  either  of  them,  the  writer  is  disposed  to 
attribute  their  alleged  defects  rather  to  inexperience  on  the 
part  of  the  operator,  than  to  any  cause  inherent  in  the 
mordant  itself. 

(To  be  continued^) 

Notice. — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  o/Thts.  Etcher,  Crown  Buildings,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


WASHERWOMEN  AT  ST.  MALO. 


L^ON  LHERMITTE. 


HE  town  of  St.  Malo  fills  the  entire  space  of  the  ile  d’Aron,  which  is 
connected  with  the  mainland  of  Normandy  by  a  causeway  called  Le 
Sillon,  and  its  sea-washed  walls  form  a  favourite  promenade  for  both 
inhabitants  and  visitors. 


Of  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  the  town  has  but  few.  The  old  square  castle, 
with  a  tower  at  each  corner,  is  thought  to  have  been  built  in  the  sixteenth  century 
by  Anne  of  Brittany.  On  one  of  the  many  rocks  which  surround  the  lie  d’Aran,  is  a 
strong  fort,  erected  by  Vauban  ;  on  another  rest  the  remains  of  Chdteaubriand, 
who  was  a  native  of  St.  Malo.  The  gothic  cathedral,  owing  to  extensive  renovation, 
contains  but  little  of  its  original  interest. 

St.  Malo  has  more  than  once  successfully  defied  the  attacks  of  English  ships  ; 
and  in  the  last  war  between  France  and  this  country,  it  was  the  head-quarters  of 
numerous  craft  which  seized  the  opportunity  to  plunder  English  merchantmen. 
Hence  it  gained  the  name  of  the  “  Ville  de  Corsaires.” 


From  the  want  of  space  on  the  island,  St.  Malo  has  perforce  grown  upwards  ; 
the  houses  are  unusually  high,  and  the  streets  often  inconveniently  narrow. 

From  such  a  subject  M.  Lhermitte  has  made  a  charming  picture — introducing 
several  characteristic  old  washerwomen  who,  dearly  loving  a  piece  of  gossip,  vary 
the  monotony  of  their  labour  by  friendly  talk. 
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THE  RAMPARTS  OF  BRUGES. 

ALFRED  SLOCOMBE. 

HE  city  of  Bruges,  surrounded  with  water,  affords  abundance  of  inte¬ 
resting  subjects  for  the  landscape  painter  or  etcher.  De  Piles  tells  us 
that  “  water  is  the  soul  of  landscape,”  and  certainly  a  walk  around  the 
ramparts  of  Bruges  is  likely  to  confirm  one  in  that  opinion.  The 
quaint  old  windmills,  of  which  there  are  many  of  very  varied  form,  are  especially 
interesting  when  seen  against  the  evening  sky:  and  the  Town  Gates,  built  in 
the  water,  are  fine  examples  of  early  defensive  architecture;  of  these  the  Porte 
Mardchale  and  Porte  d’Ostende  are  particularly  picturesque.  The  strange  old 
round  tower  by  the  “Pont  d’Amour”  is  a  curiosity  well  worth  a  visit,  not  to 
mention  the  “  Lac  d’Amour,”  with  its  sensational  legend,  and  all  that  one  could 
wish  for  in  the  way  of  lilies,  water-weed,  and  ancient  buildings  reflecting  amid 
the  vegetation. 

The  city  itself  is  wonderfully  rich  in  quaint  and  beautiful  architecture.  The 
Grand  Belfry,  with  its  marvellous  carillon,  is  worth  going  any  distance  to  see  and 
hear :  and  the  Cathedral,  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Blood,  the  Hospital  of  St.  John, 
with  Memling’s  pictures,  the  House  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  the  Halle  au  Beurre 
are  all  deserving  of  a  visit.  In  fact,  Bruges  contains  an  endless  store  of  material 
for  artist  or  antiquary. 


THE  DERELICT-DAWN. 

GEORGE  STEVENSON. 

HIS  is  that  hill  of  awe 
That  Persian  Sindbad  saw, — 

The  mount  magnetic ; 

And  on  its  seaward  face, 

Scattered  along  its  base 
The  wrecks  prophetic. 

Here  come  the  argosies 
Blown  by  each  idle  breeze, 

To  and  fro  shifting ; 

Yet  to  the  hill  of  Fate 
All  drawing  soon  or  late, — 

Day  by  day  drifting : — 

Drifting  forever  here. 

Barks  that  for  many  a  year 
Braved  wind  and  weather  ; 

Shallops  but  yesterday 
Launched  on  yon  shining  bay, — 

Drawn  all  together. 

The  “  Lone  Mountain''  by  Bret  Harte. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Painter-Etchers. 
“  The  Derelict”  is  his  diploma  work. 


